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TARIFF,    TRUSTS    AND    PRICES. 


By  ROYAL  MEEKER.  . 


As  long  as  1890  the  Reform  Club  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  American  manufacturers  were  selling  goods  to  foreigners  more 
cheaply  than  to  Americans.  This  information  brought  forth  a  storm 
of  angry  denial  from  the  protectionists  generally,  and  especially  from 
those  profiting  directly  by  the  tariff.  Since  that  time  manufactur- 
ers have  taken  great  pains  to  conceal  actual  prices  on  goods  sold  for 
export.  Purchasers  have  been  obliged  to  produce  a  bill  of  lading, 
showing  that  the  goods  were  being  shipped  abroad  before  they  could 
get  the  special  discounts  for  export  trade.  Only  trusted  agents  were 
allowed  to  see  or  handle  the  "special  discount  sheets"  accompanying 
the  price  lists  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

Manufacturer   Condemns  the  Tariff. 

Still,  evidence  has  constantly  been  accumulating  to  show  the  un- 
fair discrimination  against  domestic  purchasers  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers  and  corporations.  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  wrote  to  The  Farmers'  Call,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  as  follows : 

"July,  30,  1890. 

"The  fact  is  that  our  protective  laws  are  a  monstrous  swindle 
upon  the  agricultural  community.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  was  in- 
clined to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  if  anybody  was  benefited  it  was  the  manufactur- 
ing class,  to  which  I  belong.  But,  as  I  have  explained,  the  farmer  is 
being  destroyed.  We  are  killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg.  And 
I  honestly  believe  now  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves  to  eliminate  the  protective  feature  from  our  tariff  laws. 

"Certainly,  as  our  manufactures  are  sold  much  lower  abroad, 
we  could  only  need  protection  to  get  better  prices  from  our  customers 
at  home.  We  do  manufacture  and  sell  in  Canada,  South  America, 
and  Europe  many  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and  could 
we  have  free  raw  materials  and  the  commercial  advantages  which  free 
trade  would  give  us,  America  would  become  the  great  manufacturing 
emporium  of  the  world;  and  the  farmer,  of  course,  would  share  the 
prosperity,  since  he  would  have  less  to  pay  for  everything  and  get 
better  prices  for  all  he  sold.  Go  on  with  your  good  work.  When  the 
farmer  begins  to  think  and  rise  up  against  this  swindle  it  is  doomed." 

The  Australian  and  South,  American,  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  and  other  trade  papers  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
publish  prices  current  of  American  exports.  This  custom  has  been 
discontinued,  because  manufacturers  and  exporters  refused  to  ad- 
vertise in  journals  publishing  the  lower  prices  offered  to  foreigners. 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  discounts  have  been  continued,  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  for  the  exporters  to  conceal. 

In  1890  it  was  not  hard  to  obtain  information  concerning  extra 
discounts  offered  to  the  export  trade.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  written  statements  given  by  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 


agricutural  implements:  "Our  prices  to  the  domestic  trade  average 
about  10  per  cent,  more  than  to  the  export  trade."  In  1900  most 
manufacturers  appearing  before  the  Industrial  Commission  boldly 
denied  the  fact  of  lower  export  prices  though  the  evidence  was  over- 
whelmingly against  them.  These  falsifications  show  that  discount? 
for  export  are  not  the  innocent  custom  claimed  by  some. 

This  opposition  to  protectionism,  aroused  by  these  disclosures, 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  1892.  Since  that  time 
manufacturers  and  exporters  have  concealed  or  misrepresented  the 
actual  export  prices,  though  the  practice  has  steadily  grown  because 
of  the  formation  of  giant  trusts,  giving  the  manufacturers  more  com- 
plete control  of  prices  in  the  home  market.  Before  1897  there  was 
considerable  competition  among  manufacturers  for  the  home  market. 
Now  nearly  all  lines  of  manufacture  have  been  monopolized  by 
trusts  which  have  forced  up  prices  of  their  finished  products  to  the 
highest  point  allowed  by  the  almost  prohibitive  duties  of  the  Dingley 
law.  At  the  same  time  these  great  combinations  have  been  success- 
fully competing  with  all  comers  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  selling 
their  goods  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 

When  forced  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  manufacturers  have  at- 
tempted to  excuse  the  practice  on  the  grounds  that  is  was  necessary 
to  sell  the  surplus  abroad  in  order  to  keep  mills  running  full  time 
and  to  avoid  breaking  the  home  market.  The  argument  sounds 
plausible,  but  it  is  in  fact  utterly  false.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  in 
his  statement  dissenting  from  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
well  says :  "This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts could  also  be  worked  off  by  lower  prices  at  home,  and  that 
it  is  the  tariff  which  encourages  them  to  cause  a  domestic  surplus 
by  restricting  domestic  consumption  through  high  prices/' 

In  theory  the  trusts  may  be  able  to  manufacture  more  cheaply 
by  supplying  foreign  markets  at  cost,  thus  greatly  increasing  out- 
put and  lowering  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  product.  In  practice  the 
trusts  naturally  take  advantage  of  every  monopolistic  privilege  of- 
fered by  the  protective  tariff  to  extort  the  utmost  from  the  American 
consumer.  The  surplus  is  sold  abroad  for  profit,  not  with  any  char- 
itable idea  of  lowering  prices  at  home  by  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
production.  Some  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, coming  as  it  does  for  the  most  part  from  men  who  have 
grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  is  worth  considering. 

Mr.   Havemeyer   on   Trusts. 

Mr.  Henry  0.  Havemeyer,  though  a  protectionist  enriched  by  the 
protective  tariff,  declared  that  the  tariff  laws  were  the  "occasion  of 
the  formation  of  all  the  large  trusts,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in- 
asmuch as  they  provide  for  an  inordinate  protection  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  sugar  refining  excepted." 

*          #'*          *          *          *  *          * 

"Q.  (by  Mr.  North).  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  many  articles  sold  in  this  country  at  prices  con- 
siderably less  than  the  duty  on  some  articles?  A.  (Mr.  Have- 
meyer). No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  print  cloths  are  now  selling  for  less 
than  the  duty  on  print  cloths  ?  A.  No. 


Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question?  A.  No;  I  do  not 
decline  to  answer  it;  give  it  to  me  again. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  print  cloths  are 
selling  for  a  sum  less  than  the  duty?  A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  ignorant  of 
a  point  of  that  kind,  that  you  ought  to  make  a  statement  such  as  I 
have  just  read?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  you  are  not  aware  of  whether  it  is  true  or  false? 
A.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  principle  that  you  have  laid 
down?  Where  is  the  print  cloth  trust?  What  is  the  matter  with 
them  ?  Where  are  they  that  they  do  not  come  in  out  of  the  wet  and 
get  all  of  this  advantage  from  the  tariff?  You  are  talking  about  a 
condition  of  things  that  allows  them  to  get  it  and  fleece  the  public 
to  that  extent. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  a  condition  of  things  that  exist  in  a 
great  many  staple  industries  of  this  country.  A.  Well,  they  will 

soon  get  on  to  it ;  it  is  progressing  fast." 

******  *          * 

"Without  the  tariff,  I  doubt  if  we  should  have  dared  to  take 
the  risk  of  forming  the  trust.  It  could  have  been  done;  but  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  risked  all  I  had,  which  was  then  embarked 
in  the  sugar  business,  in  a  trust  unless  the  business  had  been  pro- 
tected, as  it  was  by  the  tariff." 

"Steel  rails  were  exported  at  the  time  the  steel  schedule  was 
under  discussion;  they  were  being  sent  to  England  and  Scotland. 
They  can  be  produced  for  $15  a  ton;  they  are  worth  $24  a  ton;  now 
the  reason  they  are  worth  $24  a  ton  is  because  the  people  under  the 
tariff  are  mulcted  for  the  difference.  I  am  not  talking  about  things 
that  are  ancient  history;  I  am  talking  about  things  that  exist.  I  am 
not  talking  as  to  whether  100  per  cent,  was  necessary  or  not;  I  am 
talking  about  the  effect  of  the  tariff  to-day,  which  is  the  mother  of 
these  trusts,  which  are  mulcting  the  people,  and  THERE  IS  NOT 
A  LINE  OF  IT  FREE  FROM  THIS  ABUSE  TO-DAY." 

These  bursts  of  frankness  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  induced 
by  the  "outrageous  discriminations,"  as  he  termed  it,  which  cut  him 
off  with  a  paltry  8  per  cent,  of  protection,  while  other  trusts  were 
getting  100  to  144  per  cent.  This  is  good  plain  English,  and,  coming 
from  a  protectionist  who  acknowledges  that  he  made  enormous  prof- 
its in  his  business  because  of  the  tariff  protection,  it  is  a  doubly 
forcible  condemnation  of  our  present  tariff  law. 

The  Plate  Glass  Trust. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Elliott,  also  a  protectionist  "on  principle,"  testified 
that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.  produce  80  per  cent,  of  the  plate 
glass  used  in  this  country.  This  trust  has  advanced  prices  from  125 
to  150  per  cent,  since  its  formation.  It  bulldozes  its  customers  in 
most  outrageous  fashion,  forbidding  them  to  import  glass  from 
abroad,  even  when  they  could  do  so  profitably  after  paying  the  duties, 
ranging  from  50  to  136  per  cent.  The  power  of  the  trusts  rests  upon 
the  protective  duties,  which  enable  them  to  monopolize  the  home 
market  by  offering  their  goods  at  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  below 
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domestic  prices,  "and  we  know  of  no  sorer  subject,  to  the  American 
consumer  at  least,  than  to  find  that  he  is  paying  by  reason  of  this 
adverse  legislation  a  tax  on  his  necessities  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
same  goods  being  sold  abroad  at  half  the  price  he  is  compelled  to 
pay." 

[Other  Admissions. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  testified  that  export  prices  were  always 
lower  than  home  prices.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lamb,  a  prominent  sheet- 
metal  manufacturer  of  Boston,  testified  as  follows : 

"The  tariff  trusts  sell  all  their  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  they 
do  here,  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  protective  tariff.  If 
goods  are  imported  into  this  country,  a  duty  must  be  paid,  which  en- 
hances the  price;  the  trusts  are  therefore  able  to  a  certain  extent  to 
extort  from  the  consumers  here  more  than  they  can  secure  if  they 
sell  abroad.  They  do  desire  to  sell  abroad,  and  they  therefore  sell 
abroad  at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  corresponding  consumers  in 
this  country. 

"The  sheet-metal  industry  in  this  country  was  growing  very  rap- 
idly a  year  or  two  ago.  It  has  had  serious  checks  in  this  last  year 
or  two,  owing  to  the  increase  in  price  of  the  sheet  steel,  put  up  by  the 
combination. 

"Then  I  should  say  in  domestic  trade  the  effects  of  these  tariff 
trusts  and  their  extortions  are  even  worse  than  in  foreign  trade." 

Mr.  Lamb  showed  beyond  dispute  that  the  tariff  hinders  export 
trade  by  raising  the  prices  of  materials  used  in  manufacture.  At 
home,  prices  have  been  made  so  high  that  business  has  been  greatly 
hampered.  Prices  have  been  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trusts,  and 
the  consumers  have  had  to  suffer.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
restrictive  duties,  thus  forcing  the  trusts  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices 
in  competition  with  all  comers. 

Frequently  goods  have  been  shipped  to  a  foreign  free  port, 
reshipped  to  the  United  States  and,  after  paying  freight  both  ways 
beside  the  exorbitant  tariff,  have  been  sold  more  profitably  than 
goods  bought  directly  of  the  trusts  for  tbe  home  trade.  Trade 
with  Porto  Eico  and  Hawaii  has  been  much  disturbed  because  of 
doubts  whether  the  islands  are  foreign  or  domestic.  A  Calif ornian 
manufacturer  makes  his  moan  in  the  Iron  Age  of  June  27,  1901,  as 
follows : 

"It  so  happens  that  at  present  the  price  of  our  goods  is  about 
25  per  cent,  higher  for  domestic  consumption  than  the  export  prices. 
We  had  an  inquiry  for  export  prices,  which  we  quoted.  The  order  now 
comes  in  to  be  shipped  to  Honolulu.  Is  it  fair  to  consider  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  entitled  to  export  prices? 

"Our  own  opinion  is  that  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  considered  domestic  territory  as  much  as  Alaska. 
Also,  we  understand  our  tariff  applies  to  this  territory,  so  that  they 
are  prohibited  from  buying  outside,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  get 
domestic  prices." 

Another  patriot  writes  to  the  same  journal  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1901: 

"Your  journal  has  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  the  de- 
moralizing practice  of  many  American  manufacturers  of  still  con- 


timiing  'export  prices'  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  islands  are  now  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States. 

"There  are  no  custom-house  restrictions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  prevent  goods  sold  at  the  export  price  being  re-entered  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  and  is  being  done,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  many  of  your  readers. 

"It  would  be  the  proper  thing  if  all  manufacturers  would  take 
the  same  view  of  it  as  a  leading  manufacturer,  who  recently  wrote 
a  letter  as  follows: 

"  'We  discontinued  the  use  of  export  prices  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  some  time  ago,  as  we  now  consider  that  this  united  country 
is  a  part  of  the  great  Eepublic.  We  do  not  see  any  logical  reason  why 
its  inhabitants,  in  consideration  of  the  great  privilege  of  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  should  not  pay  the  present  high  American  values 
on  the  commodities  they  consume.' '; 

The  Iron  Age  says  that  "This  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  we 
hope  the  publication  of  this  letter  will  enlighten  some  American 
manufacturers  who  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  no  longer  export,  but  domestic  trade." 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  without  end  showing  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  protective  principle  in  practice. 

Wages  and   Cost  of  Living. 

Careful  comparison  of  prices  from  1896  to  the  present  time 
show  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Some  commodities  have 
risen  150  to  200  per  cent.,  while  the  average  can  not  be  less  than 
25  per  cent.  In  the  meantime  wages  have  remained  stationary,  or 
nearly  so.  Mr.  Lamb  shows  that  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  American 
laborers  are  employed  in  protected  industries.  Even  if  wages  were 
raised  in  these  industries,  wages  to  labor  in  general  would  not  be 
raised,  but  actually  lowered.  In  spite  of  the  "prosperity"  so  much 
taiked  about,  workmen  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  live  in 
comfort.  The  trust  magnates  harp  on  the  benefits  of  protection  to 
the  American  laborer.  Is  it  not  strange  that  these  men  who  try  to 
crush  out  labor  unions  in  order  to  force  down  wages  are  so  anxious  to 
enact  tariff  laws  to  increase  wages?  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  advocate 
protection  for  the  benefit  of  labor?  One  trust  magnate  testified  to 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  he  had  raised  prices  150  per  cent, 
and  wages  5  per  cent.  This  fairly  represents  the  proportion  of  the 
protection  pie  that  goes  to  labor.  It  is  undeniable  that  real  wages 
have  gone  down  continually  since  1899. 

Unprotected  Trusts. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  trusts,  and  a  few  examples  of  unprotected  trusts  have  been 
paraded  as  proof  of  this  bald  misstatement.  The  Anthracite  Coal 
Combine  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  have  been  selected  as  pre- 
eminent examples  of  trusts  without  protection.  In  fact,  the  Coal 
Trust  is  protected,  as  anthracite  coal  is  subject  to  the  duty  of  67 
cents  per  ton,  except  when  it  contains  92  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon. 
One  ton  of  coal  was  imported  free  of  duty  last  year.  The  Standard 
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Oil  Co.  has  monopolized,  until  very  recently,  the  supply  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  has  thus  been  in  a  position  to  extort,  regardless  of 
tariffs;  yet  their  manufactured  products  are  subject  to  duties  of  25 
per  cent,  or  more,  enabling  them  to  squeeze  the  consumer  so  much 
the  harder.  It  is  possible  to  dig  around  and  find  examples  of  trusts 
possessing  monopoly  privileges  other  than  the  protective  tariff,  but 
that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  statement  that  trusts  are  fos- 
tered by  the  tariff. 

Conclusion. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that,  in  almost  all  lines  of  manufac- 
ture, the  United  States  can  produce  at  least  as  cheaply  as  any  country 
in  the  world.  Why,  then,  should  not  our  own  citizens  get  the  benefit 
of  this  low  cost  instead  of  the  Eussians,  the  Chinese,  the  Germans 
and  other  aliens?  What  is  the  reason  that  we  must  pay  from  25  to 
100  per  cent,  more  for  goods  made  in  our  own  country  than  do  for- 
eign buyers? 

The  answer  has  been  indicated.  The  protective  tariff  enables  in- 
dustrial combinations  and  agreements  to  control  product  and  force 
prices  up  almost  to  the  point  where  goods  may  be  imported  and, 
after  paying  our  enormous  duties,  still  be  sold  in  competition  with 
domestic  products.  No  further  demonstration  is  needed  to  make  it 
plain  that  without  our  high  customs  duties  such  extortion  would  be 
impossible.  The  trust  question  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  tariff  question.  While  the  tariff  cannot  be  accused  of  being  the 
mother  of  all  the  trusts,  it  is  responsible  for  most  of  them.  It  is 
idle  to  refer  to  England  as  proof  that  trusts  have  no  relation  to  the 
tariff.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trusts  exist  without  protection,  and 
that  some  protected  articles  are  not  yet  controlled  by  a  trust.  England 
has  about  thirty-four  loosely  organized  combinations  called  trusts. 
They  are  nearly  harmless,  because  if  they  attempt  to  increase  prices, 
importation  will  begin  and  the  trust  will  be  forced  to  come  to  terms. 
In  Germany  and  Austria,  high-protection  countries,  nearly  every  line 
of  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust.  France  is  very  backward  in- 
dustrially, and  for  that  reason  and  the  strictness  of  her  criminal 
code  there  are  not  so  many  trusts  as  would  be  expected  in  a  high  pro- 
tection country;  but  they  are  organizing  as  fast  as  ways  for  dodging 
the  law  can  be  devised.  The  influence  of  the  tariff  in  forming  trusts 
may  be  observed  in  other  European  countries.  In  our  own  country, 
out  of  a  total  of  287  large  trusts,  each  having  a  capitalization  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more,  only  81  are  not  protected  by  the  tariff,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  possess  patents  or  franchises  which  give 
them  a  monopoly.  It  is  true,  then,  that  practically  all  of  our  trusts 
are  due  to  special  privileges  granted  by  the  general  government. 
The  first  thing  needed  for  any  effective  control  of  the  trusts  is  a 
thorough,  common-sense  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  patent  laws. 
No  amount  of  legislation  for  the  control  of  trusts  can  have  any  far- 
reaching  effect  until  the  monopoly-fostering  tariff  duties  are  re- 
pealed. Every  voter  who  eats,  wears  clothes,  lives  in  a  house  with 
glass  windows  and  burns  fuel  should  be  interested  in  the  repeal  of 
the  outrageous  duties  that  enable  the  Food  Trusts,  the  Clothing 
Combine,  the  Lumber,  Glass  and  Coal  Trusts  to  rob  him.  Every 
man  able  to  think  for  himself  must  be  able  to  see  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  ON  FEEE  TEADE  LINES.  . 


